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MEDIAEVAL DANISH BALLADS 

Of the three Northern countries, sometimes vaguely designat 
ed as Scandinavia — a name which propely belongs only to the 
peninsular comprising Norway and Sweden — but scant positive 
knowledge may be found here in the United States. Sweden is 
the land from which soprano singers come — or used to come — 
women endowed with crystalline voices and virtue equally flaw- 
less. And what woman does not admire Swedish gloves ? Nor- 
way is the land of Ibsen and Grieg — formerly of Ole Bull; there 
is also a painter of running water, named Fritz Thaulow, who 
hails from Norway, even though some journalists insist on speak- 
ing of him as "this gifted Swede." Denmark — well, some of 
us are aware that the author of the "Little Match Girl" and the 
"Ugly Duckling" was a Dane; not a few people have heard of 
Niels Filsen who received the Nobel prize for his marvellous 
discoveries for the curing of lupus ; bookmen have read at least 
some of George Brandes's volumes, and forgiven him his over- 
praise of Byron and Moore for his monumental work on Shakes- 
peare. If we happen to be dairy farmers, we can't help knowing 
that the Danish butter is the despair of all imitators. And there 
our information concerning Denmark and whatever is Danish, 
stops. Unless we be specialists like the late Thomas Randolph 
Price of Virginia and Columbia Universities, who knew Danish 
literature like a native, and never tired of repeating that in the 
nineteenth century it could boast a series of marvellous lyrical 
poets — from Oehlenschlaeger and Hauch to Drachmann and 
Roerdam — the only one rivaling that which runs from Shelley 
and Wordsworth to Tennyson and Christina Rossetti. Price al- 
so insisted on the abiding fascination of Danish history, which 
especially in the Middle Ages was rich in strong characters — 
Cnut the Great, Absalon, Valdemar Sejr and Margaret — and 
stirring events. I happen to know that some time before his 
death he urged the publishers of "The Stories of the Nations" 
to include in the series a history of Denmark, recommending a 
thoroughly competent scholar for the work. He was answered 
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that some one else was already writing such a book. So far, 
unfortunately, this history has not been published. It is to be 
hoped that if ever it does appear, it will reveal more knowledge 
of the subject than that wretched article in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica which ever since its appearance has been the laugh- 
ing stock of those competent to judge. 

One interesting product of the Danish Middle Ages to which 
Professor Price particularly drew my attention, was the ballads 
long spoken of as "Kaempeviser" (Songs of fighters or heroes), 
a name for which later "Folkeviser" (Folksongs) was substitu- 
ted. The change is not a felicitous one. For although those 
ballads treat not only of fight and fighters, but of love and lovers 
(and some other matters) as well, the general tone is heroic and 
aristocratic, and no one doubts that their authors must have be- 
longed to the ruling classes. However, although their scope be 
somewhat narrow, the poetical value of several of these ballads 
is indisputably high — in fact, not a few are peerless master- 
pieces. 

From Oehlenschlaeger to Drachmann, the best modern Dan- 
ish poets have drawn inspiration from these mediaeval sources. 
And apart from their national significance, they have another, 
more cosmopolitan. Now and then they are little more than 
Danicized adaptations of subjects handled also by German, 
Scotch or English ballad writers, both the points of resem- 
blance and those of difference being highly instructive to stu- 
dents of comparative history and philology. 

Readers of George Borrow will recall his enthusiasm for the 
"Kaempeviser." Traces of acquaintance with them may also 
be found elsewhere in English literature. Thus I make no 
doubt that in Browning's "How they Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix," there lingers a reminiscence from one of 
the sublimest Danish ballads, "Queen Dagmar's death." Only 
what the modern poet needs ten six-lined stanzas to express, the 
Danish singer accomplishes in two stanzas of four lines each — 
one of which I shall here quote from memory: When he (King 
Valdemar Sejr, who while in the city of Randers has been 
informed that his wife, Dagmar, is dying in Ribe) — 
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When he rode out of Randers 
An hundred squires followed him ; 
When he came to Ribe bridge, 
The king, he rode alone. 

Yet strange to say no fully satisfactory edition of these bal- 
lads has so far existed. The earliest known compilations were 
made in the sixteenth century by men and women almost totally 
devoid of poetical and linguistic competence; later editors be- 
trayed little more insight, until the latter half of the nineteenth 
century the task was taken in hand by Professor Svend Grundt- 
vig, a son of the celebrated poet, theologian and reformer, Bish- 
op Grundtvig. The professor began a complete edition of the 
ballads, but did not live to finish it. After his death the labor, 
at his wish, was entrusted to Dr. H. Olrik and Dr. Ernst von 
der Recke, whose time and thought it still occupies. Of these 
two eminent scholars, Dr. Olrik is mainly concerned with the 
investigation of the sources of ballads, while to Dr. von der 
Recke has fallen the duty of giving to each of them a final form, 
the one in which it should henceforth be known to the public at 
large. By this I do not mean to imply that Dr. Olrik offers no 
poetical suggestions whatsoever, nor that Dr. von der Recke 
refrains from all criticism of the original manuscripts — which 
is far from being the case. But in the main the purely philolog- 
ical labors are performed by the former, the artistic criticism 
and arrangement by the latter. And no one could be better fit- 
ted for such a task than Dr. von der Recke, who not only is a 
lyrical and dramatic poet of note, but excels in metrical learn- 
ing. Students of the Hildebrand Lied will know that his re- 
searches on the metre of this poem are considered epoch-making 
by German authorities. 

The Danish ballad literature had undoubtedly a period of 
crude beginnings, of which, however, nothing positive is known. 
After that came its age of noble achievement which extends from 
about 1200 to 1350 A. D. From then begins the decay which 
throughout a century and a half betrays itself in over-embroid- 
ering and ornamentation of the great work of the preceding pe- 
riod, as well as in imitative and reminiscent performances, occa- 
sionally brilliantly executed, but almost always devoid of deeper 
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originality and spontaneity. From about 1500 A. D. all first 
and even second-hand production ceases, giving way to pure com- 
pilation and adaption, often in the worst possible taste. 

Now it should be understood that in not a single case is any- 
thing like the original draft of a ballad preserved, none of the 
manuscripts in which they have reached us being older than the 
sixteenth century. In a newly published volume — Nogle Folke- 
viseredactioner. Bidrag til Visekritiken, Copenhagen, igo6(i.e. 
Some ballads re-edited. Contributions to the Criticism of the 
Ballads) — which comes as an earnest of what the ultimate result 
of the author's labors will be, Dr. von der Recke allows us to 
follow the process by which he gradually winnows the best pos- 
sible text from the rubbish heap of later elaborations. For his 
aim is not the impossible one of reconstructing an hypothetical 
embryo, which almost inevitably would be a very uncouth affair. 
Rather he endeavors to set forth the ballad as it must have ap- 
peared when, on its wandering down the ages, it just left the 
tenderly nursing hands of one of those true poets whose existence 
in the thirteenth century countless beautiful stanzas sufficiently 
indicate. 

It follows that what Dr. von der Recke gives, is, as it were, 
an ideal, the all but flawless perfection of which may never have 
existed at any moment of the Middle Ages. For close students 
of literature cannot fail to have observed that the highest creative 
faculty, and the absolutely flawless technique, are rarely — if ev- 
er — indissolubly wedded. Some of these ballads may have been 
known during the "golden age" in nearly the form in which Dr. 
von der Recke now presents them. It remains probable, howev- 
er, that not a few traits, of secondary importance no doubt, but 
none the less of material assistance in heightening the color, 
have been added later by the very same writers who in other plac- 
es made damaging alterations. But as every scrap of the sources 
is or will be reprinted in the complete edition, it is well that 
there should also be furnished such an unfailing standard of the 
measuring and weighing of all this matter as the one constructed 
by Recke. As the ten ballads appear in the present volume, they 
are neither more nor less than poetry of the very highest kind. 
Especially beautiful seems to me the tragical tale of "Little 
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Kirsten. " Anent this ballad Dr. von derRecke has occasion to 
show that his critical acumen extends far beyond the purely po- 
etical realm. For closely connected with "Little Kirsten" — 
the story of an alleged sister of King Valdemar the Great — is a 
tradition which assigns to the same princess and her supposed 
lover, Buris, a still extant tomb at Vestervig in Jylland, Denmark. 
Historians of repute, learned students of mediaeval architecture 
and other scholars, have stared upon this tomb, made elaborate 
pictures and descriptions of it, pondered and argued — all out of 
the set belief that the tomb was really and truly that of the un- 
happy loving couple. And now comes Dr. von der Recke, cop- 
ies, reads and interprets the inscription on the tombstone — for 
there is an inscription! — -and proves that it contains no refer- 
ence whatsoever to Kirsten and Buris, but commemorates a broth- 
er and sister buried beneath, whose very names— Thyre and 
Tove — should have sufficed to enlighten the wiseacres of their 
ludicrous delusion. After reading Dr. von der Recke's witty 
argument, no sensible person will for a moment doubt that he 
is right: Kirsten and Buris are purely mythical — which does 
not prevent the ballad about them from being, as already stated, 
a most delightful production. 

All interested in mediaeval poetry should read Dr. von der 
Recke's book, which is written in a terse, straightforward style, 
free from all learned pedantry. 

Michael Dunn. 

New York City 



